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ASSEMBLY MODERATORS OPPOSE 
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EDITORIAL— 
The Assembly Is Here 
The Sleeping Clergyman 
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Ad Interim Committee on Montreat 
Religious Education 
Woman’s Work 
Christian Education & Ministerial Relief 


PRAYER FOR UNITY WITH THE 
SOUTHERN CHURCH—By a Presbyte- 
rian, USA, Minister 


UNITY AND A CORNERSTONE—Moderators of 
Presbyterian, US and USA, General Assemblies 
join in laying the cornerstone of the remodeled 
church at the U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis. 
In the top picture Dr. Cunningham (US) is 
shown applying the mortar; below, Mr. LaRoe 
(USA) takes his turn. (OUTLOOK, May 24.) 
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The Administration 
of 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


announces the opening of its annual 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE 15 
Feature courses include: 
The Minor Prophets 
Salesmanship 
Music Appreciation 
Marriage and the Family 
American Diplomatic History 
International Relations 
Twenty-eight courses will be of- 
fered by 10 instructors with the ses- 
sion extending through August 14. 


Applicants requested to communicate 


before June 10. 


Send Application to: 


REGISTRAR 
Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C. 











Letters to the Editor 
G. A. Moderators Oppose Miss. Overtures 








Violates Presbyterian Polity 


To the Editors: 

Presbyterianism has a well defined pol- 
ity as well as a sound doctrine. Its form 
of government is neither that of a de- 
mocracy nor that of an aristocracy. It 
is a clearly stated form of representative 
government, in which each congregation 
is subject to the presbytery to which it 
belongs, and the presbytery is subject to 
the jurisdiction of the higher ecclesiasti- 
cal courts. 

Some denominations have other forms 
of government and other methods of pro- 
cedure which they prefer, but they are 
not Presbyterian. Those who have given 
their allegiance to Presbyterianism and 
who are now advocating a congregational 
polity may be sound in doctrine, but they 
do not in reality continye to be orthodox 
Presbyterians. The polity and the doc- 
trine belong together, at least that is 
what the ministers and officers of our 
Church subscribed to in their ordination 
vows. 

CHAS. BE. DIEHL. 
Memphis, Tenn. = 


To the Editors: : 

The proposed amendment suggested by 
the Presbytery of Central Mississippi 
would allow any church at any time to 
withdraw from the Presbyterian Church 
and go into another denomination or sect 
and take all the property with it. In case 
of union with another denomination it 
would allow a bare majority attending 
the meeting of a synod, presbytery or con- 
gregation to withhold ali its property 








Stained Glass Windows 


In the nave of The First Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, this 
firm designed and executed the following four windows: Christian 
Martyrs and Pentecost on the south side; and the Law, Prophets, 
and Psalms, and Christ’s Ministry windows on the north side. 

Also designed and made by this firm: All windows and chancel 
mosaics, The Independent Presbyterian Church; and The First 


Presbyterian Church, both in Birmingham, Alabama. 


THE D’ASCENZO STUDIOS 


(founded 1896) 
1604 Summer St., Phila., 3, Pa. 


Designers and makers of outstanding works of art in stained glass 


and mosaic in forty-one States, the District of Columbia, and five foreign 


countries. 


Printed material on request. 








from such a union. It seems to me that 
the amendment would change our system 
of government from Presbyterianism to 
congregationalism and at the same time 
would be the source of endless confusion 
and chaos. 
WALTER L. LINGLE. 

Davidson, N. C. 


To the (Editors: 


The purpose of the Central Mississippi 
overture is fine; its methods the very 
opposite. It would purchase property se- 
curity at the cost of Presbyterianism. 

There are three distinct forms of church 
government: the prelatical, the congrega- 
tional or independent, and the presbyte- 
rial or representative. A truncated Pres- 
byterianism is not the real thing. Any 
compromise would destroy the Presbyte- 
rian system. 


The overture proposes, encourages, in- 
vites, and all in advance, contempt of 
court in the words “any rulings of the 
civil courts to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

The Watson-Jones Supreme Court De- 
cision, Dec. Term, 1871, while utterly ob- 
noxious in its origin and effect, is based 
upon a careful analysis of ecclesiastical 
government. 

GEORGE SUMMEY. 
New Orleans, La. 


To the Editors: 

If the amendment to The Book of 
Church Order proposed by the Presbytery 
of Central Mississippi should ever be 
adopted it would mean a radical departure 
from one of the traditional and founda- 
tional principles of the Presbyterian sys- 
tem. It would encourage schism, congre- 
gationalism and independency; and might 
result in the sequestration of Presbyte- 
rian Church property and allowing it to 
pass into the hands of dissident and di- 
visive groups which at any time might 
be unwilling to abide by the historic Pres- 
byterian form of government. 

DONALD W. RICHARDSON. 
Richmond, Va. 


Bouquets 


To the Editors: 

Congratulations upon a good job in 
every way of promoting positive values 
and movements to the glory of Christ and 
the church. Please send the Circle Chair- 
man’s Prayer (OUTLOOK, Apr. 5) to the 
following ... 

J. M. BEMISS. 
Liberty, Mo. 
To the Editors: 

I enjoy every word of your publication. 
Keep up tre good work ana une true 
course. 

GERALD C. HARRIS. 
Danville, Va. 





WHILE THEY LAST 
Extra copies of the Georgia-Atlanta 
issue, 15¢ each; 50 for $7.00; 100 for 
$12.00. 


The Presbyterian Outlook, 
403 East Franklin Street, 
Richmond 19, Va. 
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Return of Montreat Largest Attendance Expected at 
College to Former 


Status Recommended 


Ad Interim Committee Asks 
Return to Association Control 


The board of trustees of Montreat Col- 
lege will be requested to change the 
charter of the college so as to “restore 
the control of the college to the board 
of directors of the Mountain Retreat As- 
sociation,’ if a recommendation offered 
by an ad interim committee of the As- 
sembly is adopted. 

In a report signed by Robert A. 
Lapsley, Jr., A. L. Currie, J. R. McCain 
and Neal Y. Pharr, the statement is 
made that the committee’s study has 
convinced it ‘‘that the primary need of 
the college is a return to the former 
charter. ... This would seem absolutely 
essential because the larger part of the 
property that is used by the college be- 
longs to the Mountain Retreat Associa- 
tion. It scarcely seems possible to run 
an independent college in buildings that 
belong to the church.’’ The change in 
the charter was made last year and a 
return to the former status lacked one 
vote of succeeding at the last meeting 
of the trustees, 

The investigating committee also asks 
the Assembly to specify that at whatever 
level the institution operates, it must 
become fully accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and it recommends that in their 
business operations the college and 
Mountain Retreat Association be kept 
entirely separate. 





Meeting of General Assembly 


Heavy Docket Faces 410 Ministers and Elders Elected by Their 
Presbyteries to Discharge the Work of the Denomination 


With high interest throughout the church in the 88th General Assembly, 
the meeting opening in Atlanta’s First church May 27 will no doubt attract 


almost every one of the 410 commissioners who are eligible to attend. 
year, out of a possibility of 394, the enrollment showed 390. 


Last 
From El Paso to 


Baltimore and from St. Joseph, Mo., to Miami these men who have been chosen 





In regard to the relation of the As- 
sociation to the General Assembly, the 
committee asks the Assembly formally 
to ‘“‘declare its satisfaction with the 
present charter of the Mountain Retreat 
Association and (to) declare its convic- 
tion that this plan gives to our church 
permanent possession and satisfactory 
control.” It urges that the trustees of 
stock of the Association be given a 
greater opportunity to ‘exercise their 
full corporate powers” and that officers 
of the Association send full information 
about the operation of Montreat to these 
trustees. The committee recommends 
that actual expenses of trustees of stock 
to the annual meeting be paid. It is 
also urged that no trustees be eligible 
for succession for more than two three- 
year consecutive terms, 

The Synod of Tennessee is also send- 
ing an overture to the Assembly seeking 
the same arrangement (cf. page 6). 


Property Safeguard 


Property owners at Montreat are to 
be urged, if the Assembly approves, not 
to sell their property to any person with- 
out first giving the Association the re- 
fusal of its purchase, This, it is said, 
would be in order ‘“‘to prevent the ac- 
quisition of properties by citizens not in- 
terested in the main program at Mon- 
treat.” 


Another member of the Assembly’s ad 
interim committee which conducted this 
study was Charles G. Rose who died 
February 28. The report refers to him 
as “its most valuable and best-informed 
member.”’ 





FRATERNAL DELEGATE—Stuart Nye 
Hutchison, pastor emeritus of the East 
Liberty (or Mellon) Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh, will bring greet- 
ings from USA Presbyterians to the US 
General Assembly. Dr. Hutchison is 
himself a former US Presbyterian. 


by their presbyteries will come—205 
ministers, 205 elders—to join with the 
Atlanta church in celebrating its 100th 
birthday and to transact the business 
of their entire denomination. In addi- 
tion to local visitors there are usually 
about 200 to 300 other visitors to the 
Assembly. 

Last year’s cost of travel and enter- 
tainment at Montreat, near the center 
of the church’s population, amounted to 
$20,886; this year’s meeting will likely 
run considerably over that figure, de- 
pending on how long the sessions con- 
tinue and how. much of the entertain- 
ment costs are borne by the host church. 

Opening meeting of the Assembly is 
scheduled for Thursday, May 27, at 7:30 
P. M. (EST). At that time the retiring 
moderator, President John R. Cunning- 
ham of Davidson College will preach his 
sermon, entitled, “Concerning Christ 
and the Church.” 


Moderator Elected 


Following the sermon a new modera- 
tor will be elected from among the com- 
missioners. Unlike the procedure in 
other church bodies, there are no formal 
or even openly discussed nominations in 
advance of the first session. Nominating 
speeches are limited to 10 minutes for 
the first speaker and five minutes for 
one seconding speech. Tabulation of 
the votes is made as they are called out 
from the desk of the stated clerk. Many 
commissioners keep their own record of 
the voting as the tabulation progresses. 

After what is usually a long opening 
session, the Assembly adjourns to 8:30 
Friday morning when the business of 
the meeting gets underway with a long 
day ahead. Most important event of 
the morning is the appointment of chair- 
men of the standing committees by the 
Moderator and the election of members 
of the committees by the commissioners 
as they form in ten geographical sec- 
tions. Standing committees do the brunt 
of the work of the Assembly; there 78 
overtures will be considered and differ- 





& 

ences of opinion will be worked out as 
all angles of controversial matters are 
discussed. Such thorough work in these 
groups frequently eliminates the neces- 
sity of prolonged discussion on the floor 
of the Assembly when the committees’ 
mimeographed reports are distributed to 
the commissioners on the following 
Monday or Tuesday. 

Major portion of the Friday session 
is taken up by representatives of the 
church’s agencies as they present their 
reports for the year. Popular meetings 
are arranged for the major agencies and 
other time is given to these matters 
when standing committees report. Pop- 
ular meetings this year follow this sched- 
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ule: Friday evening, 7:30, Foreign Mis- 
sions, William M. Elliott, Jr., speaker; 
Saturday, Home Missions, Claude H. 
Pritchard and George C. Bowman; Sun- 
day 4:00 P. M.; Stewardship, Roy Le- 
Craw; 7:30 P. M., Christian Education, 
R. T. L. Liston; Monday, 7:30 P. M. Re- 
ligious Education, showing a movie 
made by the committee. Tuesday eve- 
ning is spent in business, all recent As- 
semblies having completed their dockets 
before adjourning that night. 


From Other Churches 
Fraternal delegates who will bring 
greetings from other churches include 
Stuart Nye Hutchison, pastor emeritus 





Secularism and Religion in 


Education 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





HE RECENT Supreme Court de- 
T cision, declaring the Champaign, 
Ill., plan of released-time reli- 
gious education in the public schools 
unconstitutional, sharpens the issues 
which we confront in 
regard to religion and 
secularism in educa- 

tion. 

Many Protestants 
make common cause 
with secularists in 
welcoming such deci- 
sions and in approv- 
ing the social and 

Dr, Niebuhr educational philos- 
ophy which underlies them. They do 
not seem to realize that if the separa- 
tion of Church and State is made abso- 
lute, education, and indeed our culture 
in general, must become more secular. 

This follows because the State is the 
instrument of the community for 
achieving its common purposes. If this 
instrument cannot be used in any way 
for the support of religious interests, 
the culture of the community is secu- 
larized. 

The original purpose of the First 
Amendment was to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a particular religion. A 
legitimate extension of that purpose 
would be to prevent the government 
from giving any religion special privi- 
leges of any kind. But in popular opin- 
ion the Amendment has come to mean 
the preservation of a ‘‘wall of sepa- 
ration’; and two Supreme Court deci- 
sions have now embodied this popular 
interpretation into the meaning of the 
Constitution. 

We may argue on constitutional 
grounds that this is an illegitimate ex- 
tension of the meaning of the Consti- 
tution. But it is more important to 
recognize that it embodies a philosophy 
in which the secular idea that religion 
is dangerous to the peace and unity 
of a community becomes compounded 


with certain Protestant notions that re- 
ligion is purest when it is most pri- 
vate. 


It is because secularism and Prot- 
estantism tend to join forces in such a 
philosophy that a spiritual climate is 
created in which these Supreme Court 
decisions take place. The observation 
that “‘the Supreme Court follows elec- 
tion returns” is not too cynical. Law 
and the interpretation of law is mean- 
ingful only in the context of the cul- 
tural and political history of a nation. 


Supreme Court decisions on the right 
of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce have been influenced by the grad- 
ual development of a continental tech- 
nical economy. They represent, not ar- 
bitrary, but natural and inevitable ex- 
tensions and shifts of the original 
meaning. 


We must recognize therefore that our 
difficulty lies not with Supreme Court 
decisions but with a climate of opinion 
which a Protestant and secular majority 
has created. 

The Protestant part of this majority 
is not aware that our secular public 
school education embodies two perils. 
Either it leaves a complete vacuum in 
regard to the ultimate issues of the 
meaning of life or (what is more usual) 
it teaches a secularized form of reli- 
gious faith, according to which ‘‘free- 
dom” or the “unity of the community” 
or the idea of ‘‘progress’’ become the 
idolatrous centers of the meaning of 
life. 


The Catholics are much more aware 
of this twofold peril than Protestants 
are. Unfortunately the fact that Catho- 
lics would insist on parochial schools, 
even if the religious situation in the 
public schools were much more ideal, 
makes their testimony on the public 
school question of doubtful worth, in 
changing the climate of public opinion. 

(Copyright, 1948, by RNS.) 
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of the East Liberty church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who will represent the Presby- 
terians, USA. Dr. Hutchison was at one 
time pastor of a US church (See page 
11.) Speaking ’*for the Associate Re. 
formed Presbyterians will be M. B. Grier 
of Spottswood, Va. 

Sunday’s preacher, appointed by the 
retiring moderator, will be William My. 
Elliott, Jr., of the Highland -Park 
church, Dallas. , 


Council Issue 


Chief interest this year, as in other 
years, centers in matters which have to 
do with the denomination’s cooperation 
in the Federal Council of Churches (see 
page 7) and with reunion with the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA. The presbyteries 
have voted 62-24 for continued Federal 
Council membership and observers feel 
that since opponents of the Federal 
Council urged submission of the matter 
to the presbyteries they will accept the 
opinion of the presbyteries. Some con- 
tinue to fight the Council, however, and 
commissioners’ mail has been heavy in 
recent weeks as the barrage against the 
Council has continued. 

The matter of Presbyterian reunion 
will be faced when the permanent com- 
mittee asks for no action on the plan at 
this Assembly but that it be docketed 
for consideration next year. It will also 
be involved in discussions of church 
property overtures from Mississippi 
which seek to provide a congregational 
rather than a presbyterial form of con- 
trol. These matters are usually con- 
sidered in connection with the report of 
the committee on Inter-Church Rela- 
tions (formerly Foreign Relations) 
which comes on Monday. 





The Address of the First Church, 
Atlanta, is 
1328 Peachtree, N. E. 


Telephone: Hemlock 1881 





Assembly on the Air 


The coming General Assembly, meet- 
ing in Atlanta beginning May 27, will 
have one period of its proceedings 
broadcast over a nationwide network of 
the American Broadcasting Co., Tues- 
day, June 1, at 5:30 P. M. (EST), ac- 
cording to an announcement by John M. 
Alexander, director of the Assembly’s 
radio committee. 

Dr. Alexander has called early atten- 
tion to this arrangement so that an- 
nouncements can appear in church bul- 
letins and other emphases may be given 
this event. No indication has been given 
as to what phases of the Assembly’s 
docket will be broadcast at that time. 

One privision in the Assembly’s rules 
requires that no news items of business 
shall be introduced later than the after- 
noon session on Monday except by spe- 
cial permission of the Assembly, 
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REPORTS TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





Religious Education 


In its report to the General Assembly, the Executive Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and Publications lists a num- 
ber of changes in its staff: the resignation of P. H. Car- 
michael as director of leadership education; T. K. Currie, 
retired March 31, as regional director of Virginia; Harvey 
H. Walters, Little Rock, Ark., layman who became assistant 
in the business department April 1; Clinton Harris, Arka- 
delphia, Ark., director of advertising and promotion; John 
W. Hill, resigned March 31, as director of the merchandise 
department. Other changes which become effective in the 
new church year include the resignation of C. Ellis Nelson 
as director of young people’s work and the resignation of 
Miss Atha Bowman as director of children’s work. Miss 
Bessie Lewis, formerly director of promotion, is now direc- 
tor of the department of church relations. 

In the committee’s business department it reports an in- 
crease of $74,534 in sales over the previous year but ap- 
proximately $13,000 less net revenue because of rising 
costs. Special Program of Progress Rally Day offerings 
brought $69,294 net to be applied on a $100,000 goal, 
though benevolences for the year exceeded all past records. 

Thus far in the cooperative undertaking with United 
Presbyterians and the Reformed. Church in America in 
editing and producing Sunday school literature, the experi- 
ment is declared to be working out with high success and 
possibilities of bringing other denominations into the effort 
are mentioned. 


Re-Study Is Completed 


Completion of the three-year re-study program directed, 
at the request of the committee, by Dean Lewis J. Sherrill 
of Louisville Seminary, and assisted by 30 to 40 men and 
women from all over the church, is reported. Popular 
study books are to be developed on the basis of this report 
and a program of religious education advance for the next 
ten to twenty years is anticipated. 

The committee explains why $500,000 is needed for its 
work through the Program of Progress: close margins on 
literature produced which do not permit adequate reserves 
for operation and expansion; inadequate office and working 
quarters; new demands made upon the agency without the 
allocation of new resources. In this latter connection, it 
is mentioned that the committee has cooperated in the Prot- 
estant Film Commission in producing movies and that the 
committee has had one movie made on its children’s work 
which will be shown at the Atlanta Assembly. 

In Rally Day offerings last year it is shown that the 
Second church, Richmond, Va., gave the largest amount: 
$632; next came the Hendersonville, N. C., church with 
$584. Per capita high givers in the Assembly were Roches- 
ter, Texas ($5.05) and Mt. Pleasant, S. C. $5.00). 


Sunday Schools Have More Adults 


The committee quotes statistics from government sources 
to show the increasingly “ripe old age’? which becomes the 
normal expectancy of every American. Once the adult de- 
partments of Sunday schools, it says, were normally small; 
how they are fast beginning to represent from one-third 
to one-half the total Sunday school enrollment. The church, 
it is said, must take this fact into consideration more fully 
as it formulates its adult program. 

In the young people’s division it is reported that repre- 
sentatives from British and Brazilian churches have been 
entertained during the past year; that a team of young 
people from the Presbyterian Church of England is ex- 
pected at some of the summer conferences; that efforts 
are under way in developing joint projects with young 
people of the Presbyterian Church, USA. 





Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief 


Last year the Executive Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief of Louisville was requested to 
have its executive secretary to arrange a series of regional 
conferences to explain the operation of the annuity funds 
to presbytery chairmen of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief. These conferences, the committee says, were 
the most effective single measure that has been adopted in 
explaining the work of this committee. 

The committee reports the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, after 
eight years service, to be in good condition. This year, 
it says, has brought a wider understanding and increased 
appreciation of the fund and its benefits. It is true, the 
committee says, that the high cost of living today reduces 
the purchasing power of the annuities, yet “the amount 
of these annuities cannot be increased without jeopardizing 
the security of the fund—unless the fund is supplemented, 
as the Assembly has urged. 


Salaries Are Reported 


Some ministers’ salaries, in the committee’s judgment, are 
far from adequate, though increases in salaries established 
a definite trend during the past year. Average annual cash 





Prayer for Unity With the 
Southern Charch’ 


GOD, the Father of our Lord and Savior Jesus 

Christ, we beseech Thee to hear us as we pray 

for Thy will in the matter of union with our 
brethren of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. Give us grace seriously to consider this cause. 
Remind us of the dangers of our unfortunate divisions. 
Remove from us all pride and prejudice, and every other 
hindrance. Make us of one mind and spirit before Thee. 
Impress us to speak and to do those things which shall 
promote peace and unity. 

Epecially do we pray for these our brothers of the 
Southern church. For them the sacrifice in pride and 
possession must be greater than ours: for them the 
price of unity is dearer. Open their hearts to whatever 
is Thy will. Enable them in grace to forgive an ancient 
wrong that has been done to them, even as we heartily 
repent of any share we have had in doing it. 

Guide the committees which are seeking to frame a 
suitable plan of reunion. Guard us from any careless 
theology which might embarrass their efforts, and de- 
liver us from glib conclusions on complex social issues. 
Keep our faith clear and our thought above confusion. 

Grant to us all, we fervently pray, the larger loyalty 
-to Thyself. Gather us together by Thy Spirit into the 
larger unity. Answer the prayer of Christ, Thy Son, 
that we all may be one—even as Thou, Father, art in 
him, and he in Thee—that the world may know that 
Thou didst send him, and that the world may believe. 

Not for any earthly power through unity do we pray, 
but that thy Church may manifest thy power among all 
peoples, to the glory of thy most holy name; and for 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—tThis prayer was offered at the 
recent meeting of the Presbytery of Huntingdon, at 
Westminster Church, Mifflintown, Pa., by William Fox 
Logan, Jr., pastor of the Bellefonte, Pa., First church. 
It was published in Monday Morning. 
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salary is $3,095. The breakdown in the various classifica- 
tions is as follows: 





Three receive less than $500 per year; 
133 receive $1,000-$1,999; 
736 receive $2,000-$2,999; 
503 receive $3,000-$3,999; 
158 receive $4,000-$4,999; 
54 receive $5,000-$5,999; 
34 receive $6,000-$6,999; 
15 receive $7,000-$7,999; 
5 receive $9,000-$9,999; 


4 receive $10,000 or more. 


An inadequate salary, it is stressed, will provide an in- 
adequate annuity when retirement comes—‘these two are 
cause and effect.” 

As of March 31, 2,033 ministers were members of the 
annuity fund. Thirty retired from active service during the 
year. Total assets of the fund amounted to $7,741,007 
on March 31. 

In response to appeals to the General Assembly and its 
agencies to make adequate apologies to the family of the 
late Lunsford Richardson in connection with court action 
which several years ago brought a large sum of money to 
several of the Assembly’s committees, the Louisville agency 
in its report expresses its regrets “that some of the lan- 
guage reflecting on the integrity of the Richardson family 
was used” and joins in a complete acceptance of “the clear 
and unequivocal judgment of the court . . . as to the char- 
acter of the heirs and the executors of the estate.” 

Presbyterian educational institutions are reported as en- 
rolling 14,195 students and owning property valued at 
$30,641,685 with endowments amounting to $27,069,829. 


Challenge Funds Awarded 


The $10,000 challenge fund to seminaries was divided 
last year as follows: Austin, $3,8151.46; Columbia, $2,- 
745.17; Union, $1,787.08; Louisville, $1,616.29. Austin 
College won a $5,000 fund in 1946 upon its being elected to 
membership in the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and during the past year, Peace and 
King Colleges won similar awards from the committee for 
the same reason. 

In reporting its student work responsibility, the commit- 
tee says the Presbyterian student -population of the col- 
leges and universities of the South is larger than is the 
membership of any synod in the Assembly except the “big 
three,” or, more than 45,000. To this should be added 
another 50,000 as responsibilities, plus 2,000 Presbyterian 
college professors ‘“‘who are potentially a great force for 
Christ and the Church.” 

In this work, it is emphasized, more support by the 
synods is needed; new church buildings must be provided 
in many student situations; more able leaders of students 
must be recruited and trained. 


Woman’s Work 


Much of the report of the Committee on Woman’s Work 
tells of the way in which the Auxiliaries of the church have 
been promoting the objectives of the Program of Progress. 

Statistical summaries of this department show a total of 
2,759 Auxiliaries with 239,618 members in 6,759 general 
circles and 1,455 business circles. Gifts to benevolences 
totaled $1,822,920, to local church work, $715,702. Ad- 
vances in all phases of the Auxiliary program are indicated 
in reports from the various synods. 

The largest birthday gift in all the years since it was 
first made in 1922 was received last year—$157,761 for 
missions in the Orient. 

The committee tells the Assembly that the term, ‘‘Women 
of the Church,” is being used increasingly instead of ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary,’”’ because it “seems to emphasize and bet- 
ter describe the function and relationship of the women 
to the church.” 
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Overtures 


Among the 78 overtures sent to the 88th General As- 
sembly by presbyteries, synods and individuals, not pre- 
viously mention here (OUTLOOK, Apr. 19), are the fol- 
lowing: 

50-50 Division: Seeking a division of home mission funds 
raised in the Program of Progress on a 50-50 basis between 
presbytery and Assembly’s committees.—Holston, Florida, 
Albemarle, Concord, Fayetteville, Granville, Kings Moun- 
tain, Orange, Wilmington, Bethel, Montgomery, Mecklen- 
burg. 

Home Missions: Albemarle Presbytery asks a thorough 
investigation of home missions in presbyteries, synods and 
Assembly. 

Name: Harmony Presbytery asks the Assembly to re- 
quest the two papers in the church bearing the name 
“Presbyterian,” to give up that name. (THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK, by the way, with its ancestors, had the 
name long before the denomination was organized.—Eds.) 

“Union: Twelve overtures have to do with some phases 
of Presbyterian Reunion. 

Council: Four overtures relate to the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Annuity: Four overtures deal with some matter related 
to the Ministers’ Annuity. 

C. E.: Augusta Presbytery requests a statement clarify- 
ing the church’s attitude toward the Christian Endeavor 
organization. 

Church-State: Fayetteville Presbytery asks for a study 
of ways to engage in religious education in relation to state 
institutions “if present methods are to be ruled unconsti- 
tutional.’’ Brazos Presbytery wants the Assembly to voice 
its disagreement with the recent Supreme Court ruling. 

Chaplains: Greenbrier asks clarification of the status of 
chaplains in the Reserve Corps. 


Evangelism: S. W. Ga. Presbytery urges a week’s evan- 
gelism conference at Montreat. 

Clerk: Louisville Presbytery urges the appointment of 
an assistant to the Stated Clerk who shall be a layman. 

Audit: An annual audit of the books of all treasurers 
of churches is asked by Louisiana Presbytery. 


Mixed Marriages: A pastoral letter on the dangers of 
Protestant-Roman Catholic marriages is requested by the 
Synod of N. C. 


Doctors: Louisiana Presbytery wants theological semi- 
naries to consider awarding the Doctor of Divinity degree 
instead of the Bachelor’s degree. 

Information: A bureau of information to facilitate pas- 
toral changes is requested by Lafayette Presbytery. 

Grants to Churches: Churches receiving grants for build- 
ing purposes from the Assembly’s home missions commit- 
tee would no longer be required to transfer title to their 
church property to that committee by a ‘conditional se- 
curity deed,” if an overture by Brazos Presbytery were an- 
swered in the affirmative. Instead, the presbytery in which 
the church is located would assure the committee that 
the same conditions would be enforced for a period of 25 
years or until the sum had been repaid. 

UMT: Suwannee Presbytery asks the Assembly “to de- 
clare that the Presbyterian Church, US, is not a party to 
any organized opposition to the proposed program of Uni- 
versal Military Training.” 

Expenses of Montreat Trustees: Necessary travel erx- 
penses of trustees of the Mountain Retreat Association 
would be paid by the Association, if an overture by the 
Synod of Tennessee were approved. (The ad interim com- 
mittee on Montreat is recommending the same.—Eds.) 

Deacons: Central Texas Presbytery asks for an ad in- 
terim committee to study “the historic position of the Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Churches relative to the dea- 
con’s place in the administration of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper with the view of restoring the deacons to 
this service.” 
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EDITORIAL 





The Assembly Is Here 


Ever since the 87th General Assembly 
closed last June 3 at Montreat, the en- 
tire church has known that the 1948 
Assembly would be one of heightened 
interest. Discussions through the year 
have continued to sharpen this interest 
but some of eventualities which were 
considered have not materialized. 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL issue, for 
example, has been discussed in all the 
presbyteries and has been voted on in 
such a decisive way that even the most 
partisan opponent would not be willing 
to have the Assembly do anything on 
this question but confirm the 
whelming 62-24 advisory vote by the 
lower courts. 


over- 


PRESBYTERIAN REUNION is before 
us at this Assembly but not in any man- 
ner which calls for a do-or-die struggle 
about it. The committee, very wisely, 
has not asked that this question be 
thrown into our ecclesiastical channels 
for debate and action during the year. 
Rather, it is doing what the Presbytery 
of Bethel in South Carolina seeks in an 
overture, as it recommends continued 
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study of the question throughout the 
church, with action to be taken later on. 


PROPERTY AMENDMENTS will no 
doubt claim the attention of the Assem- 
bly as two Mississippi presbyteries seek 
a change in our church’s law and tradi- 
tion on this point. We have considered 
this question so fully in recent weeks 
that we shall not take up more space at 
this time except to say that, as our for- 
mer moderators see it (page 2), such a 
radical departure from our church's 
polity is hardly conceivable. The ques- 
tion has come to the Assembly again 
and again and always it is overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 


PROGRAM OF PROGRESS plans will 
be reviewed and underscored. New ob- 
jectives will be set for the coming year 
and a full-scale organization will be 
equipped to go forward with this far- 
reaching undertaking. As indicated by 
the overtures on page 6, concerted effort 
is being made in the presbyteries to 
divide home missions gifts in the Pro- 
gram of Progress effort on a 50-50 basis 
with the presbyteries, 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT. A wide- 
awake layman in St. Louis is un- 
doubtedly behind the overture from the 
Synod of Missouri which seeks a con- 
solidated report, showing in popular and 
easily-readable form, the annual finan- 
cial report of the Assembly’s executive 
committees. Such an item, distributed 
in the congregations, would seem to be 
a highly effective means of education. 


AGENCTES. Real advances for our 
church may be made possible through 
the present study of the various 
agencies, as authorized by the 1947 As- 
sembly. The committee finds itself in 
a task demanding far more than one 
year’s attention and asks to be con- 
tinued. Already it is recommending the 
transfer of the Country Church Depart- 
ment from Religious Education to Home 
Missions, with the agreement of both 
agencies, and urging that the depart- 
ment be concerned not simply with 
Home Missions churches but with all 
rural work. In view of the work of this 
committee, it would seem that the re- 
quest of the Stewardship Committee for 
a re-study of the Assembly’s docket by 
representatives of the agencies plus the 
moderator and stated clerk might well 
be delegated to the ad interim commit- 
tee now making the larger study in view 
of possible recommendations which may 
come in touching these matters. 


CALENDAR. Before the Assembly 
adopts the recommendation of its com- 
mittee on Sabbath calling for disap- 
proval of a World Calendar on the 
ground that it would violate some un- 
changed cycle of days which has been 
adhered to throughout the centuries, we 
could wish that it might be ascertained 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that some 
unchanged cycle has been adhered to 
throughout the centuries. Competent 
scholars vigorously deny such an idea. 
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CHURCH’S WORK. The _ various 
agencies of the Assembly always come 
in for well-deserved praise at the annual 
meetings. Many men discover, for the 
first time, the tremendous scope of the 
church’s work. The reports make it 
clear; the involved considerations in 
standing committees require such a 
grasp of the total work that uninformed 
commissioners find themselves lost; the 
popular meetings dramatize the ad 
vances which are being made. All in 
all, when the work of these committees 
is followed through, many a man finds 
himself pretty proud of his church and 
its great work. Nowhere is this so 
clearly see as at an Assembly. 


GUEST EDITORS 


The Sleeping Clergyman 


In London last summer I saw a play 
entitled, ‘‘The Sleeping Clergyman.” I 
soon discovered that the play, as such, 
had absolutely nothing to do with a 
clergyman. Instead of being religious, 
it was purely secular and realistic. It 
dealt with a terrible modern plague, and 
the victory of science over disease. It 
was filled with human problems. It 
came to grips -with the great issues of 
the day. It had a measure of faith and 
vision. But it had nothing about a 
clergyman—except for the fact that all 
during the evening a clergyman sat on 
the left hand side of the stage—asleep! 
Once, during the course of the play, he 
did cause a little excitement. He opened 
his eyes, yawned, and with some effort 
rose from his comfortable chair; he then 
stretched himself, yawned again, settled 
back into his easy chair and was once 
more fast asleep. He was indeed ‘The 
Sleeping Clergyman’’! 

Now is this a true picture of the part 
which clergymen, and the church, are 
taking in the drama of modern life? Ob- 
viously Christian people will answer, 
“Of course not! The church is not only 
interested in human rights, and other 
social problems, but it is also doing 
something about them. We have our 
social organizations. We have our home 
and foreign mission societies. We have 
our schools and colleges for Negroes. 
And we have our religious journals 
which are crusading for great moral and 
social causes. The church is not asleep. 
Through the Federal Council and the 
World Council of Churches, it is going 
to win the world for Christ—if not in 
this generation, then certainly in the 
next.’’ 

This is what the well informed, loyal, 
missionary-minded church member will 
probably say. But what about labor? 
What about big business? What about 
the United States Congress, the United 
Nations, India, China, Russia, Europe? 
We certainly would not get the same 
kind of an answer from these quarters. 
For it is amazing how little real influ- 
ence Christianity has in 1948. ...— 
STANLEY I. STUBER, to the Associated 
Church Press. 
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RETROACTIVE LONGEVITY 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“We spend our years as a tale that 
is told.”.—Psalm 90:9, KJV. 


CANDIDATE for office in a 

workers’ organization sends out a 

postcard outlining his platform. 
One of his planks catches the eye: 
“Retroactive Longevity.’”’ He is in favor 
of it—-who wouldn’t be? To be sure, as 
he uses the phrase it has an intelligible 
technical meaning clear to his fellow- 
workers. But all technicalities aside, it 
is a charming idea. 


Retroactive longevity could have at 
least two meanings not intended by our 
political friend. Quite literally, it would 
mean (if our candidate can put it 
through) that you could stretch your 
life out backward instead of forward, 
perhaps at will. This offers a fascinat- 
ing vista of possibilities. ‘You were born, 
let us say, in 1913. Thus you are in 
your 35th year, no great age. But sup- 
pose you could stretch your life retroac- 
tively, that is, push your birthdate back 
into the more distant past: 1813 for ex- 
ample, or just 13? Well, why not? You 
wouldn’t look any older than you do 
now; by the terms of the game you 
would merely stretch your life-history 
back as far as you like. You would have 
whatever teeth, tonsils and/or hair you 
now have; the only change retroactive 
longevity would introduce would be that 
your life-story would include more years 
of the past than it now does. 


If you had such a chance, where would 
you stop? Why stop at all? You could 
have been alive at any exciting moment 
or crisis in history, and of course noth- 
ing could have killed you, since you are 
still obviously above-ground, You would 
have dodged the shrapnel at Chateau- 
Thierry, the bullets at Gettysburg, the 
arrows at Crecy, the spears at Thermo- 
pylae, the hailstones at Beth-Horon, the 
clubs in some dark prehistoric forest 
fight. You would remember everybody 
and everything; you could recall the 
sabre-toothed tiger, the mammoth. You 
could have been a contemporary of the 
cave-man, yes a contemporary of the 
first man on earth, (If these sugges- 
tions strike your fancy, you will prob- 
ably like the CBS network program, 
“You Are There.’—Eds.) How many 
unsolved riddles of history, science, phil- 
osophy and religion you could solve 
merely by writing your reminiscences! 
Indeed, if the retroactivity will only 
hold out, you could be the first man 
yourself. ‘You could push yourself back 
into the ages when not a man lived on 
this green earth (except possibly some 
other retroactive specimens like your- 
self); you could go back to the very 
threshold of the Age of Fire when per- 
haps you would have to quit merely for 
lack of something to eat. Antedating 


the animals might be all very well; but 
antedating the vegetables would he awk- 
ward. 


UT NO...it won’t do. Our candi- 
date will vote for it and so will 
we; but we shan’t get it. Even 

if it were possible, it wouldn’t be fair. 
What you want is to enjoy the memory 
without exerting the effort. You want 
to sit still here by the fire in 1948 and 
without looking or feeling a day older, 
recall experiences which would have 
shattered your nerves and brought you 
to your death many and many a time. 
No; to acquire long life you must pay 
for it. Longevity has a price, and a 
high one: the long struggle with life it- 
self. 


Then there is another possible mean- 
ing of that impossible notion of retroac- 
tive longevity. It will occur to you, 
maybe, in a moment of most terrible 
stress, the moment you come face to face 
with death. Oh, for another year! Oh, 
for another ten minutes! enough time 
to say one single sentence! How could 
such a prayer be answered? Only by 
making longevity retroactive. 


Let us explain. Suppose you have 
been fatally injured in an automobile 
collision. How could you make your life 
longer now? Only by going back a few 
moments or a few years (some might 
say, to the beginning of time) and set- 
ting in motion the causes which would 


produce those additional moments or. 


years, or not setting in motion those 
causes which produced this present end. 
You drove carelessly; that was a long- 
established habit. The only way to get 
that carelessness out of your character 
would be to start some time ago... but 
you didn’t. Or perhaps the accident was 
not your fault; the brakes failed to 
hold. Then the car should have been 
checked. But how.can you go back and 
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check it, now, when it no longer exists? 
Or perhaps the rain made a slick place 
on the road, impossible to see. You 
can’t go back and make it not rain, or 
go farther back to when they laid the 
road and make the contractor change 
that treacherous little spot. To live 
longer, at and from this moment, you 
would have had to start planning ten 
seconds ago, ten days, ten years... But 
yesterday is buried, the road to its grave 
is closed. Or again, suppose you are 
dying ‘‘naturally” of pneumonia. If you 
have normal spunk you won’t want to 
die just yet, you have plans uncom- 
pleted, duties undone, you have no wish 
to turn your face to the wall and quit. 
But this disease is your finish—unless— 
unless you could go back into time: go 
back and give your doctor a better train- 
ing, give yourself fewer indulgences, 
undo the thoughtlessness which gave 
you the sore throat in the first place, 
kill the ancestors of these germs now 
swarming all through you. One whiff 
of poison in the right place would have 
killed the first germs that touched you, 
and you would never have been sick at 
all. But that was yesterday. Now, no 
prayer, no hope, no hate, can make yes- 
terday different from what it was. If, 
at life’s end, you really want more time 
here you will not get it, either because 
you should have wanted it before and 
you didn’t, or because yesterday would 
have to change and now it cannot. 


a bit of it. Any way you look at 

it, it is a contradiction in terms, 
an absurdity. No use wishing for it, 
no use praying for it. ... You mean not 
even God can help? Precisely. If you 
prefer not to say God “cannot” grant 
you this, at least you may be certain 
of this: He will not. This nonsensical 
notion we have been playing with, how- 
ever amusing, may serve to remind us 
that there are some things God simply 
will not do. God may perform impossi- 
bilities; but he does not perform ab- 
surdities. What sort of world would 
this be if he did? 


Rie viceett. LONGEVITY? Not 
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SEVENTH SUMMER SESSION 


For Graduate and Special Students 


JULY 28 THROUGH AUGUST 25, 1948 


* COURSES in Biblical Theology, The Second Coming of Christ, Preach- 
ing from the Bible, Devotional Studies in the Old Testament. 

*® FACULTY: Professor James E. Bear, Professor Donald G. Miller, Pro- 
fessor Balmer H. Kelly, Dr. James F. Hardie. 

* CONFERENCES and discussions with Professor Lucien Rimbault, 
Department of Practical Theology, Faculte de Theologie, Montpel- 


* LIBRARY and seminar rooms are air-conditioned. 
DONALD W. RICHARDSON, Dean 


Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond 22, Virginia 
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IN THE LAW 

—concerning wills there are 
many provisions, but one pro- 
vision of especial importance 
is this: 

Only by a will can the choice 
of an executor be made. 


Make a will and name the 


Virginia Trust Company 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 

















Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginta 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 

R. B. PURDUM, President 


Character 
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CAMPUS NEWS 





Items of news regarding commence- 
ment speakers and honorary and earned 
degrees from various colleges and uni- 
versities are as follows: 

Westminster: Commencement 
speakers include William J. Hutchins, 
St. Louis, and Clarence G. Salsbury, 
Ganado, Ariz. Honorary Degrees: Dr. 
Salsbury, an L. L.. D.; Thomas M. Bar- 
bee, Mexico, Mo., a D. D.; and Harlie L. 
Smith, president of William Woods Col- 
lege, the Ed, D. 

Austin College: John E. Mitchell, 
Dallas, Texas, manufacturer, will deliver 
the commencement address; Lawrence 
I. Stell, Tallahassee, Fla., will be the 
baccalaureate preacher; and Thomas B. 
Gallaher, Waco, Texas, .will preach the 
commencement vesper sermon. 

Southwestern: Dunbar Hunt Ogden 
of New Orleans will preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon, May 30. The com- 
mencement address will be delivered by 
Senator James W. Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas, June 1, to the largest graduat- 
ing class in the history of Southwestern 
at Memphis, Honorary Degrees are to 
be awarded as follows: Doctor of Di- 
vinity—H. S. Henderson, Smyrna, Tenn., 
and Paul Tudor Jones, High Point, 
N. C.; Doctor of Fine Arts—lIsaac Louis 
Myers, Memphis; Doctor of Humane 
Letters—Senator Fulbright; Doctor of 
Laws—John Webb Green, Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Dr. Ogden. 

Union Seminary: Seven earned Doc- 
tor of Theology degrees were conferred 
by Union Seminary in Virginia at its re- 
cent commencement as follows: Wade 
H. Boggs, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; Joseph 
E,. Campbell, Richmond; A Hayden Hol- 
lingsworth, Jr., Roanoke, Va.; Clifford 
R. Johnson, Alexandria, Va.; E. Ashby 
Johnson, Louisville, Ky.; D. P. Me- 
Geachy, Sr., Decatur, Ga.; Roy F. Whit- 
ley, Monroe, N. C. In addition to these, 
twenty men won Master of Theology de- 
grees as follows: Jean Abel, Mont- 
pellier, France; Hendrik tenBoom, der- 
Haag, Holland; John S. Brown, South 
Boston, Va.; E. B, Cahoon, Keysville, 
Va.; L. French Cowan, Stanfield, N. C.; 
Cecil G. Culverhouse, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Thomas M. Davis, Ruston, La.; Dorsey 
D. Ellis, Norfolk, Va.; James E. Graham, 
Savannah, Ga.; James H. Ivey, Rich- 
mond; John T. N. Keels, Wauchula, 
Fla.; James F. Merrin, Rockmart, Ga.: 





Degree. YTreparatory: 


students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July. 
Standard Freshman and Sopohomore courses leading to A. A. or A. S. 
10th, 11th, 12th grades. 


Two-year Business Administration. Apartments available for married 


Veterans refresher. 


Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 
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Howard F. Newman, Salem, N. C.; Free- 
man B. Parker, Staunton, Va.; William 
L. Ransome, Richmond; Stuart H. Sal- 
mon, Pulaski, Tenn.; Fred R. Stair, Jr., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Ernest Lee Stoffel, 
Bristol, Tenn.; Milos Strupl, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia; Allison F. Williams, 
Point Lookout, Mo. Nineteen seniors 
were awarded bachelor of divinity de- 
grees, 

Davidson College: Honorary degrees 
conferred: President H. H. Hill of Pea- 
body College, Nashville, LL. D.; Paul 
Green of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Litt. D.; Stephen T. Harvin, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Jose Coffin, Moderator 
of the Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Mexico, D. D. (Senor Coffin’s 
degree was awarded in absentia.) 

Agnes Scott: Baccalaureate sermon 
by J. Chester Frist, Mobile, Ala., May 
30; Commencement address May 31, 
10:00 A. M., by Chancellor Raymond 
Ross Paty of the University System of 
Georgia. 

Austin Theological Seminary: H,. M. 
Washburn, for 36 years a missionary in 
the Belgian Congo, was the baccalaure- 
ate and missionary preacher, while 
Hugh Bradshaw, Duncan, Okla., de 
livered the commencement address. 
Seniors receiving the B. D. degree in- 
cluded: Jos. R. Durway, Jas. E. Fogar- 
tie, C. Rogers McLane, Leonard Swin- 
ney, C. Rodney Sunday, Edwin C. Wal- 
thall, and William C. Washburn, 

Assembly’s Training School: Twenty- 
seven graduates were awarded the Bach- 
elor of Religious Education Degree, 14 
received Master of Arts, and 13, Master 
of Religious Education. C. Darby Fulton 
and John McSween were the commence- 
ment speakers. At the meeting of the 
ATS board of trustees it was announced 
that the institution has grown to be a 
million-dollar corporation, with total 
assets of $1,038,026. Last years’ finan- 
cial record was called the best in the 
school’s history. Present plans call for 
an administration building and homes 
for faculty members. The board learned 
that Professor James R. Sydnor will re- 
ceive a doctor’s degree in sacred music 
next month from Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Peace College: Paul Tudor Jones, 
High Point, N. C., will deliver the bacca- 
laureate sermon May 30 and Margaret 
Hickey, editor of the public affairs de- 
partment of the Ladies Home Journal 
will deliver the commencement address 





Mitchell College 


A coeducational institution distinctive 
in Christian ideals. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1856. Fully - accredited aca- 
demic work first two years of college. 
Outstanding departments in music and 
business. Approved for veterans. Resi- 
dence for women and single men. Lib- 
eral scholarships. Moderate rates. 
Write for catalog P. Applications are 
being taken for our fall semester which 
begins September 7, 1948. 
John Montgomery, Pres., 
Statesville, N. C. 
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on May 31. Katherine Kennedy Car- 
michael, dean of women of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, will give the 
commencement address at the high 
school graduation exercises May 29. 

Greenbrier College: Baccalaureate 
sermon, May 30, by Raymond I. Lind- 
quist, Orange, N. J.; commencement ad- 
dress May 31 by Edwin Barlow Evans, 
Indianapolis. 


We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 








24. STUART NYE HUTCHISON 

When Dr. Stuart Nye Hutchison ac- 
cepted the call to the East Liberty Pres- 
byterian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
Northern Presbyterian pulpit, after a 
highly successful eleven-year pastorate 
in the First Presbyterian Church (US) 
of Norfolk, Va., he was but returning to 
the church of his childhood and of his 
college and seminary training. A native 
New Yorker, Dr. Hutchison is an 
alumnus of Lafayette College of Easton, 
Pa., and of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. Licensed and ordained by Newton 
Presbytery (USA), his early pastorates 
were at the South Park Church of 
Newark, N. J.; the First Church of 
Steubenville, Ohio; and at the First Re- 
formed Church of Newark, N. J. In 
1910 a call was extended to Dr. Hutchi- 
son by the First Church (US) of Nor- 
folk, Va., and he served there as pastor 
for eleven years. Called to the East 
Liberty Church of Pittsburgh in 1921, 
Dr. Hutchison accepted the call (from 
what is often spoken of as ‘“‘the Mellon 
Church”’ because of the generous gifts of 
the family of the late Andrew Mellon) 
and has only recently resigned and be- 
came the pastor emeritus of one of the 
most beautiful and influential Presby- 
terian churches in America. 

Three of the best known books from 
the pen of Dr. Hutchison are, “The 
Soul of A Child,’ “For the Childrens’ 
Hour,” and “Bible Boys and Girls,” all 
of which were written while he was pas- 
tor of the Norfolk church. Perhaps it 
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Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


POSSESSING— 


Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 


STRESSING— 


Character 
Culture 
Sound Scholarship 


For Catalog—wWrite: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
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was “the Southern mood” that proved 
to be the needed inspiration for his 
literary efforts. Certainly a pastorate 
in the Reformed Church of America and 
another in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church but broadened and enlarged a 
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great heart for a greater ministry 
whereof we are glad. It is hoped that 
now that Dr. Hutchison has laid down 
the burdens of a great city church he 
will again take up his pen and resume 
the literary ministry of his earlier years. 





Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 

Catalog and samples upon request. 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
Louisville 12, Ky. 





St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 
Box Z, Richmond, Va. 
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Southwestern at Memphis 


First Term, June 7 — July 17 
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They are absolutely safe. 


out the coming years. 





The annuity does not fluctuate. 


A Lasting Monument-- 
A Safe and Profitable Investment 


are the Gift Annuity Agreements of the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


They produce satisfactory income for life. 


They are backed by all the resources of the Committee. 
They have the endorsement of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
They care for you, or a designated annuitant, for life. 


They enable you to share in this work of your Church through- 


They provide every advantage found in any such agreement. 


Write now about this to 
WADE H. BOGGS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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Chamberlain-Hunt Academy MINISTERIAL 
WE LOVE Page BUILD MEN MENTION 


Owned and Operated by Synod of Mississippi 
A Christian atmosphere. Excellent military and academic programs. CHANGES 
Individual attention and How to Study stressed. A most beautiful, 
healthful location. New dormitory completed. We get wonderful results 
from our Work and Play Program. 
REGULAR SESSION OPENS September 6; Capacity is 150. 
WORK AND PLAY SUMMER SCHOOL—May 31. 
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Joe Sefcik, Amagansette, Long Island, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the newly organized Park Hill 
church, North Little Rock, Ark., and 














Boys enjoy 10 weeks in the summer at CHA. Many learn how to = begin bie ministry there about Jum | 
study. Capacity is 60. For further information, call or write: a B. Fogartiec, graduate of Aus- fro 
J. 8. VANDIVER, President Port Gibson, Mississippi i fe, te ee 2b ae 
the Marianna, Ark.,; church. sha 
Jack B. Davidson, Highlands, N. C., nac 
, has accepted a call to the Epencer, N. : 
C., church. thi 
oF Charles K. Douglas, Walterboro, §. “ 

A . C., has been called to the West End P 


is : 
Vv qHoue church, Atlanta. blic 
NE - E. P. Nichols, Cedartown, Ga., has 


been called to the Griffin, Ga., church, 





in 

s Y our W. H. Eubank, formerly of Dunnel- ern 

ns lon, Fla., is serving as stated supply wri 

shart of the Clayton, Ala., group of churches. abc 

Jack E. Fisher, formerly in Magnolia, the 

Miss., is pastor of the Bethel church, tio: 

Bayview RFD, Clearwater, Fla. Ep: 

John H. Van Lierop from St. Louis, : 

Mo., to 3993 Nottingham St., Detroit 24, tio 

Mich. der 

J. Walter Cobb, formerly of St. AD 

Joseph, La., is now at 344 Buntyn St., Shi 

Memphis, Tenn., until his health im- Th 

proves to the extent that he can resume ae 

his active service. a8 

his 

DEATHS of 

Abram Francis Eddins, 78, died at his = 

home in Bealton, Va., April 16. Mr. on 

Eddins was a native of Fayetteville, thr 

Tenn., and was first a minister of the oe 

Cumberland church, going with it into thr 

the Presbyterian Church, USA, in 1906. - 
In 1918 he entered the US church, serv- 

ing at Grottoes, Va., Elk Garden, W. - 

| Va., Mt. Storm, Bealton and Litchfield, = 

OU WHO SHARE YOUR INCOME with the church Va. Since 1934 he had been retired. ve 

and its causes can share your principal, too. A. D. P. Gilmour, 71, died May 15 Pal 
p wets at his home in Leesburg, Va., where 

This is possible by establishing an endowment or he had made his home since retiring sal 

memorial fund on our books for Foreign Missions, or from the pastorate of the First church, 

through a legacy, or by making an Annuity Gift. Either Wilmington, N. C., in 1941. Dr. Gil dl 
method you select will afford a convenient and most mour was born in Helsingburgh, Scot- 

= ada a es Oa Lal land, grew up in Richmond, Va., was & gre 

effective way of “tithing your principal” as well as graduate of Hampden-Sydney asi ant 

your income. Princeton Seminary, with graduate de- ten 

grees from other institutions. From fou 

We shall be happy to supply full information on any 1906 to 1911 he was on the staff and Sel 

or all of these methods of giving. Your inquiry will faculty of Union Seminary. Pastorates Syt 

receive our prompt and careful attention. were at Chester and Spartanburg, S. C., - 

and from 1922 to 1941, at Wilmington. = 

Henry Kay Pasma, 66, died unex- g 

Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer pectedly at the manse of the Rock- om 

ville, Md., church where he was pastor, kin 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS May 14. Dr. Pasma was born in the | 

Netherlands and came to this country (Se 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S simoat 60 years ago. He was tests | 38 

sina minister of the Reformed Church in ot 

: America. In the Presbyterian, US, Is 

P. 0. Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. church he served the Charleston, Miss. Jey 

church, 1922 to 1927, and since that lat 


time had been the pastor in Rockville. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Men Who Dared to Stand for God 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 6 


Daniel 8, 6.. 


We have this week a second lesson 
from the book of Daniel—one of the 
thrilling stories which inspired us as 
children, the story of Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abednego and the fiery fur- 
nace. 

We understand the significance of 
this story better if we recall the pur- 
pose of the book as a whole. Some Bi- 
blical scholars retain the traditional 
view that the book was written by Dan- 
iel himself, toward the end of his life, 
in the sixth century B. C. Most mod- 
ern scholars however agree that it was 
written, under the name of Daniel 
about 168 B. C., to support the faith of 
the Jews under the dreadful persecu- 
tions then raging under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

The final captivity of the Jewish na- 
tion was carried out in 586 B. C. un- 
der Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 
Among these captives were Daniel, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 
They were educated in the Royal Acad- 
emy and trained for the king’s service 
as Magi or Wise Men. Daniel proved 
his superiority to the other wise men 
of the realm and was made by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, governor over the province 
of Babylon and head over all the wise 
men in the king’s service. The other 
three became rulers of important prov- 
vinces, The Babylonian empire lasted 
through the reign of several kings who 
succeeded Nebuchadnezzar and came to 
an end in 539 B. C. when Babylon was 
conquered by Cyrus, king of Persia, 
who in his first year issued an edict per- 
mitting the captive Jews to return to 
Palestine to rebuild the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. 

The Persian empire lasted from 539 
to 333 B. C., when its last king was 
conquered by Alexander the Great. This 
great warrior died eleven years later, 
and after a period of confusion his ex- 
tensive empire was divided among his 
four leading generals. One of these, 
Seleucus, obtained the Babylonian and 
Syrian portions of Alexander’s empire, 
and set up his capital at Antioch. An- 
other, Ptolemy, became the ruler of 
Egypt. Palestine was attached first to 
one and then to the other of these two 
kingdoms, but fell finally into the hands 
of Syria. The eighth of these Syrian 
[Seleucidan] kings, Antiochus Epipha- 
hes (176-164 B. C.), was a tyrant who 
determined that he would destroy the 
distinctive religion and culture of the 
Jews, that they might be fully assimi- 
lated into the rest of his kingdom and 


Print $:4-7, 18-18; 6:10 ‘ 


participate in the Greek culture which 
prevailed among all its other inhabi- 
tants. All practices of the Jewish re- 
ligion were prohibited under the pain 
of death, the temple was transformed 
into 4 pagan shrine; books of the law 
were destroyed; and women who had 
their children circumcized were put to 
death. Many of the Jews conformed to 
the edicts of Antiochus, but many 
others suffered martyrdom. Finally, a 
revolt broke out under the leadership of 
a priest named Matthias, and his five 
sons, and after a long and bitter strug- 
gle the Jewish nation recovered its in- 
dependency. 


It is now generally agreed that the 
book of Daniel was written in the early 
stages of this crucial struggle to en- 
courage the Jews to retain their faith 
at whatever cost, to encourage Jews 
who had to choose between idolatry and 
death to prefer unhesitatingly the lat- 
ter. It is a historical romance, modern 
scholars affirm, rather than pure his- 
tory. As a modern Jewish scholar has 
written: ‘‘The author had to write care- 
fully lest he be arrested or imprisoned 
or even put to death. Therefore he 
used dreams and symbolic visions to 
convey his message about the downfall 
of tyrants and the coming of a better 
age of justice. He wrote as if he meant 
Babylonia and her king, but he really 
intended Antiochus and his Syrian 
kingdom. His book was read in secret 
gatherings among the persecuted Israel- 
ites and from Daniel’s loyalty they drew 
fortitude and devotion. 


“To courage, the book of Daniel 
added hope, for Daniel taught that God 
was the Ruler of all nations; he brought 
about their rise and fall; and he caused 
the wicked kingdoms to pass away. 
Daniel predicted that in due time God 
himself would become King over all the 
nations, Then Israel and all the world 
would enjoy justice and peace. 

“The author of the Book of Daniel 
wrote his thoughts about the future in 
the form of fantastic visions in which 
strange beasts played an important role, 
and voices were heard speaking from 
heaven. These visions and revelations 
are called ‘apocalypses.’ In them Dan- 
iel held out the hope that God would 
rescue Israel and bless those who re- 
mained steadfast in their faith in him. 
With this hope in their hearts, the Jews 
were helped to find strength and cour- 
age and fortified their determination to 
live.”” (Mortimer J. Cohen in Pathways 
Through the Bible.) 
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I. The Demand for Compliance, 3:1-7 
One of the stories intended to in- 
spire the Israelites not to give way to 
persecution was the story of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego. 
Nebuchadnezzar, the king, we are 
told, once had a huge image erected in 
the plains of Dure, some twelve miles 
southeast of Babylon. It was made no 
doubt as other images were made, a 
model in wood covered with thin plates 
of gold. Its proportions were unusual, 


* ninety feet high and nine feet broad (in 


human figures the proportion is five or 
six to one). We are not told whether 
the image was that of Nebuchadnezzar 
himself or that of some god. Probably 
the latter. We know that a later ruler, 
Nabonidus, attempted to make one of 
the gods of the Babylonian pantheon 
ruler over all the other gods. _ It 
shocked the prejudices of the Babylon- 
ian people and eventually caused his 
downfall. Perhaps Nebuchadnezzar was 
attempting something of the same sort, 
to elevate one of the many gods of 
Babylonia, to build a centralized wor- 
ship that would unify the nation. 
“Wishing to weld the many kingdoms 
of his empire into one homogeneous 
whole, he determined to ask from them 
all conformity to the idol-worship 
which he himself preferred. No doubt, 
therefore, this religious service had a 
political design. It was not merely his 
enthusiasm for his god, though that 
was great, that impelled Nebuchad- 
nezzer to make the degree which gath- 
ered his subordinates throughout the 
empire to the plain of Dura. His reli- 
gious fervor, as in the case of multi- 
tudes since his day, was subordinated 
to imperial policy; and unity of wor- 
ship was sought only that it might con- 
tribute to the political unity of the em- 
pire.’ (Wm. M. Taylor: Daniel, the 
Beloved.) 


To inaugurate this new worship un- 
der the most auspicious circumstances, 
Nebuchadnezzar came to the dedication 
services in all his pomp, attended by the 
officers of his kingdom and the princes 
whom he had left in charge of the 
various conquered provinces. Naturally 
a vast concourse of people had gath- 
ered. The army was there. So also 
were the heralds of the king, and a 
band of music, which to modern ears 
would have sounded rather weird. The 
cornet was a ram’s horn; the sackbut 
and the psaltery different types of harp; 
the dulcimer a kind of bagpipe, a com- 
bination of pipes supplied with wind 
from a bladder blown by the mouth. 

When the hour arrived, one of the 
king’s heralds announced that when the 
music sounded everyone present was to 
fall down and worship the idol. If 
anyone disobeyed the order he was to 
be cast immediately into a burning fiery 
furnace. “This was probably a pit in 
the ground, lined with stones or bricks 
covered with a low mound with a vent 
on top, into which the men were 
thrown, with a grated gate on one side 
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through which the king could see the 
interior of the furnace. Burning alive, 
which has been in use as a punishment 
until quite a recent date in Persia, was 
one of the favorite methods of torture 
practiced on the Jews during the Se- 
leucidan period.’”’ (Tarbell’s Teachers’ 
Guide.) 

As Herbert L. Willett points out: “It 
made little difference to people who be- 
lieved in many gods whether or not 
they worshipped one more. If they 
continued to worship their national 
gods while in exile, they found it poli- 
tic to adopt also the gods of the coun- 
try that had conquered them and, by 
analogy, had defeated their deities. 
Only a believer in one God would count 
this manifesto as anything but a big 
holiday.”’ (The Twentieth Century Quar- 
terly.) When the music sounded, there- 
fore, all the peope, including the repre- 
sentatives of many tongues and races, 
prostrated themselves on the ground 
before the golden image. 


Il. The Stand for Conviction, 3:8-18 


Four of the high officials of the king- 
dom were not present at the ceremonies, 
Daniei and his three friends, Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego. Some of the 
Chaldeans, members of the guild of as- 
trology, ‘‘wise men” on whom the king 
relied for advice, were jealous of the 
high place which these four young Jews 
had come to occupy in the King’s esti- 
mation. They saw here an opportunity 
to rid themselves of their presence. Evi- 
dently they did not dare to bring a 
charge yet against Daniel, the king’s 
favorite. They would get to him later, 
but for the present the charge was 
leveled against the other three: ‘‘There 
are certain Jews . . these men have 
not regarded thee: they serve not thy 
gods, nor worship the golden image.” 
To assume such an attitude was lese 
majesty, not merely a lack of patriot- 
ism, but treason against the state. 

Nebuchadnezzar could not believe 
that any of his officials would take such 
a stand. If they understood what was 
at stake they would certainly yield. And 
he had no desire to lose four of his 
most valued servants. So he sent for 
the three men and gave them another 
opportunity: “Is it of purpose 
that ye serve not my god. . now if 
ye be ready, well . . but if not, ye 
shall be cast into the midst of a burn- 
ing fiery furnace.’”’ Perhaps Nebuchad- 
nezzar regretted his sweeping edict, but 
he could not afford to lose face by with- 
drawing it now in the face of opposi- 
tion. It is very difficult for any one in 
authority to admit that he was wrong. 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
did not flinch. ‘‘We need not waste any 
words in discussing this matter with 
you,” they replied. “If our God, whom 
we serve, is in a position to deliver us, 
(i. e., if he wants to), he will deliver 
us out of the furnace of flaming fire, 
and out of your hand, O King, but if 
not, be it known to you, O King, we 
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will not serve your gods, nor prostrate 


ourselves before the image of gold 
which you have set up.” (American 
Translation.) This has been called “one 
of the noblest defiances ever uttered to 
a false faith.” Note particularly that 
they had no assurance that they would 
be delivered from the flames; possibly 
God would deliver them, but if not, they 
were ready to suffer and die. 


Ill. Vindication of Conscience, 3:19-30 


Nebuchanezzar had never met such 
defiance. He was purple with rage. He 
ordered the furnace to be heated to 
seven times its ordinary temperature (a 
rhetorial figure). Then the three men 
were bound, still in their court dress— 
trousers, mantles and hats, and dropped 
by soldiers down into the furnace. As 
the executioners carried out their task 
a flame of fire shot out of the vent 
and burned them into a crisp. Nebu- 
chadnezzar could not believe his eyes. 
His soldiers were dead, but Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego were walking 
about in the furnace unharmed. The 
fire had burned away their fetters and 
that was all. But there was something 
more amazing still. There were not 
three figures in the furnace but four, 
“and the aspect of the fourth,” cried 
Nebuchadnezzar, “is like a son of the 
gods.” (This is the rendering of the 
Revised Version; Nebuchadnezzar could 
not have used the expression in the defi- 
nite Christian sense suggested by the 
King James Version. In vs. 28 the 
fourth personage is called an angel.) 


Overwhelmed by the phenomenon 
Nebuchadnezzar approached the furnace 
and in the name of the most High God, 
whom these men professed to serve, or- 
dered them to come out of the furnace. 


The three men came (the angel had 
disappeared as quickly as he came), 
and to the further amazement the king’s 
officers discovered that their bodies 
were not burned, nor their hair singed, 
nor their garments scorched, the fire 
had not left the slightest trace, not even 
the odor of smoke. The King then of- 
fered praise to the God who had pro- 
tected his servants, who were willing 
to trust him even unto death, and is- 
sued an edict that anyone who dared 
to speak a word against such a God 
should be put to death “‘because there 
is no other god that is able to deliver 
after this sort.’’ There is no suggestion 
that Nebuchadnezzar was prepared to 
accept the God of Israel as his own God. 
But he was a God whom it was permis- 
sible to worship, and against whom it 
was unlawful to speak. Nebuchadnez- 
zar gave up the attempt to coerce these 
three valiant men, and “‘that was well,” 
remarks William M. Taylor, “‘but he is- 
sued an edict in reference to Jehovah 
which had in it elements not less ob- 
jectionable than his command to wor- 
ship the image or his threat to put the 
disobedient into the furnace of fire. He 
had no more right to cut men in pieces 
for speaking evil of Jehovah than he 
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had to put Shadrach and his compan- 
ions into the flames for not worshipping 
his image. Both edicts were alike un- 
justifiable.”’ 

It has taken mankind a long time to 
recognize the right of complete reli- 
gious liberty. And the victory is not 
won yet. Fascism denied such liberty. 
Communism has moderated its attitude, 
at least for the present, but does not 
recognize the right of complete reli- 
gious liberty. Roman Catholicism 
teaches that in a Roman Catholic state 
Protestants should have the right of pri- 
vate worship—only. Protestants too 
have been intolerant in the past. But 
most of us have come to realize that of 
all man’s essential freedoms this is one 
which is basic for all the rest. 


For Further Consideration 

“Whosoever falleth not down and 
worshippeth . . . shall be cast into the 
fiery furnace.” All through history there 
have been tyrants who demanded such 
compliance—Nebuchadnezzar, Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, Nero, the medieval 
popes, Hitler, Stalin. Are there any 
others? What about unscrupulous poli- 
ticians, tyrannical rich men, labor lead- 
ers who adept the methods of the gang- 
ster? What about the pressure which 
is brought to bear upon the non-con- 
formist in regard to certain social cus- 
toms (e. g., cocktail drinking) or in 
regard to certain social attitudes, or in 
regard to one’s theological views? We 
do not throw the “heretic” into a literal 
furnace. But there are other ways of 
throwing him to the flames. “The fiery 
furnace today is persecution—both 
petty and malignant—denial of politi- 
cal rights, losses in business, social ex- 
clusion,” and, it should be added, theo- 
logical or religious ostracism. 

2. “Our God is able to deliver us.... 

But if not!’”’ ‘Our modern reply might 
be: ‘Then I’ll have to admit that I 
leaned on false reliance, that God is not 
God.’ But these men said no such 
thing. Deliverance or no deliverance, 
they would still believe in God. . 
We are facing the same things those 
three Hebrews faced. If God does not 
always come to our rescue, what shall 
we do?” (Frederic K. Stamm in the 
20th Century Quarterly). God does not 
promise immunity from the ills of life. 
Studdert-Kennedy wrote this letter to 
his little boy: ‘‘The first prayer I want 
my son to learn to pray is not “God 
keep my daddy safe,” but “God make 
daddy brave, and if he has hard things 
to do, make him strong to do them.” 
And that should be our prayer too. 

3. “If not, be it known unto thee, 
O King, that we will not serve thy gods 
nor worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up.”” That was the answer 
of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. It 
was the answer of the Jews in the ter- 
rific days of Antiochus Epiphanes. It 
was the answer of Joan of Arc, of John 
Huss, of Martin Luther, and hundreds 
and thousands of humble Protestants 
in the days of the Reformation. It must 
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be our answer too, not only in the great 
crisis of life, but in the midst of the 
scores of little tugs to which our faith 
fs subjected every day. 


Our fathers, chained in prisons dark, 
Were still in heart and conscience free; 


Faith of our fathers, holy faith! 
We wili be true to thee till death. 





William M. Elliott, Jr. 


Assembly Preachers 


Commissioners and others who will be 
in the 88th General Assembly have been 
invited to preach in various Presbyterian 
and other churches in and near Atlanta 
on Assembly Sunday, May 30. An early 
list of invitations which had been ex- 
tended is as follows: 


First Presbyterian—Wm. M. Elliott, 
Jr. 


Radio Station WSB—A. J. Kissling. 
North Avenue—James A. Jones. 


First Baptist—W. Taliaferro Thomp- 
son, 


First Christian—-Wm. Crowe, Jr. 
Central Presbyterian—cC. L. King. 
Peachtree Road—Norman Johnson. 


Druid Hills Methodist—Ernest Trice 
Thompson, 


Gordon Street—T. P. Johnston. 
Columbia—John E. Richards. 
College Park—tT, B. Hay. 
Morningside—A. L. Currie. 


Lutheran Church of the Redeemer— 
John Bright. 


Calvary Methodist—John W. Melton. 
Covenant—R. L. McLeod. 


Druid Hills Presbyterian — F. C. 
Brown. 


Pryor Street—David L. Stitt. 

Inman Park—James E. Graham. 
Kirkwood—wW. J. Millard. 

Alexander Memorial—A. R. Bird, Jr. 
Druid Hills Baptist—J. R. McCain. 
Conyers—Angus Gordon. 
Covington—BE, B. McGukin. 
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BOOK NOTES 


HERALDS OF GOD. By James S. 
Stewart. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 221 pages. $2.50. 

Anyone who has heard “Stewart of 
Morningside’ preach or who has read 
his splendid sermons in “The Strong 
Name” and “‘The Gates of New Life” has 
recognized at once the genius of a mas- 
co. “ 

It is therefore a welcome thing to his 
fellow-craftsmen to find that he has 
written a book on preaching. It has all 
that you will expect: an aim plainly 
marked, a method clearly defined, a pas- 
sion easily felt, and withal a style much 
to be enjoyed. 

The scholarship of Dr. Stewart has re- 
cently been attested by his appointment 
to the chair of New Testament in New 
College, Edinburgh. 

JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR. 

Greensboro, N. C. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 





Understanding Marriage and Family 
Life. By J. M. Godard. John Knox Press. 
75 cents (paper). 





Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 


service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 


them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them, Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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Civilization on Trial. Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee. Oxford. $3.50. 

Prejudice and Property. By Tom C. 
Clark and Philip B. Perlman. Public Af- 
fairs Press. $2.00 (cloth); $1.00 (paper). 


PAMPHLETS 

Fifty Years After. By Herbert S. 
Springall. Notes on Union Seminary’s 
Class of 1901. 

A Reporter in Palestine. Kenneth L. 
Dixon. American Christian Palestine Com- 
mittee, 41 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Together We Serve. Church World Serv- 
ice, 214 E. 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 








BOOKS 





RELIGIOUS BOOKS purchased for cash. 

We pay transportation cost. Send list 
today or write for purchase particulars. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich- 
igan. 





BOOKBINDING 





OLD BIBLES, BOOKS rebound like new. 

Rare books restored. Magazines and all 
types of bookbinding. Fine workmanship 
at reasonable prices. Inquiries invited. 
NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 102 Nichols 


Ave., Greenwood, Miss. “Serving the 
South,” 





HELP WANTED 





STENOGRAPHIC—Y our Presbyterian 

Committee of Religious Education has 
occasional openings for qualified stenog- 
raphers and secretaries. Why not com- 
bine those talents with your desire to as- 
sociate yourself with the work of the 
church? Applications should be sent to 
the Personnel Office, Presbyterian Bldg., 
8 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va. 





FULL-TIME WORKER. A medium-sized, 

city church desires full-time worker. A 
trained Director of Religious Education is 
preferred. A college graduate from 23 to 
30 years of age will be considered. There 
is the possibility of combining directing 
of choirs with some religious educational 
responsibility. Please reply, stating quali- 
fications and salary expected. Address 
your reply to: “Religious Education”, care 
The Presbyterian Outlook, Richmond 19, 
Va. 





REGISTERED NURSE. Wanted by a 

Presbyterian College. Applications 
should be made promptly to Box Y, 90, 
The Presbyterian Outlook, Richmond 19, 
Va. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER wanted for 

kindergarten being established in large 
Presbyterian church in Florida. If inter- 
ested, write to Box O, Presbyterian Out- 
look, Richmond 19, Va., stating teaching 
experience, salary desired, and religious 
background. 





STUDENT WORKER 





WANTED: DIRECTOR FOR PRESBY- 

TERIAN STUDENT WORK AT DUKB 
UNIVERSITY. Excellent opportunity for 
qualified person to do graduate work in a 
distinguished university and at same time 
direct the organized activities of the Duke 
University Westminster Fellowship (Pres- 
byterian Student Group) on a part-time 
basis. Interested persons are asked to 
write at once to REV. KELSEY REGEN, 
D. D., 305 E. MAIN STREET, DURHAM, 
N. C., Chairman Advisory Council D. U. W. 
F. When writing please give background 
of training and experience, and names 
and addresses of three references. 
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Recent installations of our work 

may be seen in: 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


DRUID HILLS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


RIVERSIDE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Jacksonville, Florida 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Crescent City, Florida 


HIGHLAND PARK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Dallas, Texas 


The Willet Stained Glass Company 


3900 GIRARD AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


We are currently creatmg the entire 
fenestration of windows for the Church 
of the Pilgrims, Washington, D. C. 








Support Negro Work and Radio 


1947-48 WAS OUR BEST STEWARDSHIP YEAR 
About $4,000,000 was given to Assembly causes. 


Most Committees received a surplus above spending budget 


ONLY NEGRO WORK AND RADIO SUFFER 
Negro Work had a deficit of $20,000 
Radio had a deficit of $10,000 


These new causes did not over-spend their authorized spending budgets. Their receipts 
simply did not equal their commitments which the Assembly had approved. 


THE STEWARDSHIP COMMITTEE 


—at its April meeting authorized and now urges all our churches to set aside the loose cash 
offering for Negro Work and Radio on 


JUNE 13, 1948, OR SOON THEREAFTER 


In this banner year no Assembly cause should be overlooked 


MRS. WM. L. CALLAHAN, Special Treasurer, JAMES L. FOWLE, Chairman, 
36 Hunter St., S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. Assembly’s Stewardship Committee 














